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The Concentration Before Shiloh—Reply to Captain Polk. 


By GENERAL DANIEL RvGGLES. 


[We need scarcely repeat, what ought to be well understood, that we 
are not responsible for controversial papers, except to see that they are 
printed as sent by the authors. | 

eee FREDERICKSBURG, VA., December 31st, 1880. 

I have received, a moment since, Nos. 10, 11 and 12, vol. VIII, of the 
Southern Historical Society Papers, for “October, November and De- 
cember, 1880,” containing Captain W. M. Polk’s “ Facts connected with 
the concentration” of Confederate forces before Shiloh, “ April, 1862.” 

I am pleased to find that the Captain proposed to deal in facts, and on 
that basis ask him if he claims to comprise under this designation the 
leading portion of the paragraph he quotes from the report of Major- 
General Polk, bearing on a controverted point? As an interested party, 
who has been remorsely assailed while unconscious of such intention 
during a period of some twelve years, I have not only the right, but it 
becomes my duty, to defend myself and the gallant division I then had 
the honor to command against the implied defamation. 
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General Polk, after stating the measures taken to place his corps in 
position in line of battle during the afternoon of the 5th of April, 
continues as follows : 

“By this time it was near 4 o’clock, P. M., and, on arriving, I was 
informed that General Beauregard desired to see me immediately. I 
rode forward at once to his head- quarters, where I found General Bragg 
and himself in conversation. He said, with some feeling, ‘I am very 
much disappointed at the delay which hqs occurred in getting the troops 
into position.’ I replied, ‘So am I, sir, but, so far as I am concerned, 
my orders are to form on another line—General Bragg’s left wing—and 
that line must first be established before I can form upon it.’ (See re- 
port, February 4th, 1863.) I continued: ‘I reached Mickey’s at night- 
fall yesterday (the 4th), whence I could not move, because of the troops 
which were before me, until 2 P. M. to-day. I then promptly followed 
the column in front of me, and have been in position to form upon it so 
soon as its line was established.” [I have to regret that I have not 
General Polk’s report before me, nor those of the commanders of di- 
visions and brigades of his corps. | 

It is to be observed, that General Polk was not only a high dignitary 
in the church, but a scholar and logician, of recognized ability. He 
states previously, in his report, ‘“‘I had not advanced far before I came 
upon General Ruggles, who commanded General Bragg’s left, deploying 
his troops.” 

It is to be observed that, in General Bragg’s presence, he did not 
assume the responsibility of charging the cause of delay of the move- 
ment on my division directly, or other troops of Bragg’s corps, and itis 
evident that had he done so he would have met with a peremptory 
rebuke! 

The General (Polk), as a logician, dodged the rebuke intended for him, 
by ignoring the facts connected with the obstruction at the commencement 
of the march of the troops during the morning, and thus, by implica- 
tion, designed to throw the blame on my division ! 

In Colonel W. P. Johnston’s life of his lamented father, General A. 
8. Johnston, on page 562, we find “ Ruggles’s division did not come up 
promptly, and Polk’s corps was held motionless by the delay.” 

This clause in the text is apparently the basis of an inference to my 
disparagement. 

On page 563, we find “ Munford tells as follows of how the morning 
passed.” (Major Munford, of General Johnston’s staff) * * * * 
“ About half-past nine General Johnston sent me to General Bragg to 
know why the column on his left was not in position. Bragg replied: 
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“Tell General Johnston the head of that column has not made its ap- 
pearance. I have sent to the rear for information, and as soon as I 
learn the cause of its detention he shall be informed.” 


“Ten, eleven, half-past eleven o'clock came, and General Johnston 
began to show signs of impatience. I was again sent back to know of 
Bragg “ why the column on his left was not yet in position.” I re- 
ceived identically the same answer he had given earlier in the morn- 
ing. At last half-past twelve o'clock came and no appearance of the 
missing column, and no report from Bragg. He (General John- 
ston, with staff officers) and myself rode to the rear until we found 
the missing column standing stock still, with its head some distance out 
in an open field. General Polk’s reserves were ahead of it, with 
their wagons and artillery blocking up the road. General Johnston 
ordered them to clear the road, and the missing column to move 
forward.” 

In “an open letter to Colonel William Preston Johnston,” of August 
28, 1878, I note, comparing this declaration with the antecedent clause 
in the text, page 562, viz.: “ Ruggles’s division did not come up 
promptly and Polk’s corps was held motionless by its delay.” ‘“ We 
find that there is an error involved; which horn of the dilemma will 
you take”? 

Munford continues: “ There was much chaffering among those im- 
plicated as to who should bear the blame.” “It does not appear that 
I was or could have been present at that time.” 

“It was charged on General Polk, but the plucky old bishop un- 
horsed his accusers on the spot.” 

“Tf General Bragg was present I have no doubt that he vindicated 
the conduct of my division.” 

“T believe,” continues Munford, “their commander, General 
Ruggles, was finally blamed,” page 564. “There was sharp contro- 
versy then, and afterwards, as to where the fault lay.” 

In my open letter of “ August 28, 1878,” I continue: “It is some- 
what remarkable that to-day, for the first time, I meet with this 
statement, and as I had not an opportunity then to rebuke the authors 
of it, I now resent it, with a deep sense of the wrong.” 

“ Had I been present it is possible that, as I was not ‘unhorsed’ 
myself, I could have ‘broken a lance’ with ‘the plucky old bishop’ 
had he presumed to reflect blame upon me.” 

I then, in continuation, said: “ Do you assume that I was a party to 
this ‘sharp controversy’ in person ‘then’ or ‘afterwards,’ or was 
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ever aware of its existence? If so, I pronounce the assumption 
unfounded.” 

I quote freely from Colonel Johnston’s book, where I encountered 
these allegations, as I have reason to assume that he and Captain Polk 
conferred very fully in relation to them, and that the article which now 
appears in the last volume of the Historical Papers as “ facts, &c.,” is 
specially designed to establish this error as an historical record. 

In resuming the thread of events we note that General Polk states 
that General Bragg was present during his interview with General 
Beauregard. This is a significant fact, in connection with that other 
fact, that General Bragg commanded the Second corps, embracing 
Ruggles’s division, and was also chief of staff of General Johnston's 
army, of which General Beauregard was the second in command; and 
still another fact, that Major Munford, of General Johnston’s staff, had 
previously held communication with General Bragg, in person, on 
identically the same subject. 

It may thus be claimed that General Bragg held the key to the 
situation, and to assume that he was not cognizant of the facts con- 
nected with the march of my division, as well as that of General 
Clark, of Polk’s First corps, would be a violent presumption and a 
reflection upon his intelligence, zeal and indomitable energy in the 
execution of his inexorable official duties. 

Had I been delinquent in the march of my division, in any particu- 
lar, he would have displaced the commander of “ the missing column” 
on the spot / 

General Bragg was an officer of prompt and vigorous action, requi- 
ring at all times, and under all circumstances, the prompt and vigorous 
execution of his orders, I had seen service with him during the war 
with Mexico—then my junior—and in disciplining his troops at Pensa- 
cola—then my senior; and well knew that he relied upon my vigorous 
execution of an imperative duty, and indeed that he would pursue with 
rigor the least degree of failure in its performance. 

Colonel! Johnston states that “Polk’s answer was sufficient—that 
Clark’s division was ready to move at 3 o'clock A.M.” Let us follow 
this logic to legitimate conclusions. 


Attention is invited to the subjoined copy of an order: 


“To General Anderson, Commanding 2d Brigade 
“Ruggles’s Division, 2d Corps : 


“Sir,—Take your ambulances and ammunition wagons, with an 
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officer in charge of them, 40 rounds of cartridges in boxes, one blanket, 
canteen and havresack, with two days’ cooked rations. 
“ Leave small camp guard, preserve silence in marching. 


“ (Signed), Dante, Ruaeues, 
“ Brigadier-General Commanding.” 


“ HEADQUARTERS, Camp, April 5th, 2 A. M. 
“ Note.—Send a staff officer to let me know you are ready. D. R.” 


(Endorsed) “ Official business, (and) : 
“ Received this dispatch at 14 to 4, A. M., 5th April. 


“ (Signed), Patron ANDERSON, 
“ Brigadier-General.” 


“A true copy of the original. 
“ (Signed), DANIEL RUGGLEs, 
“Brigadier-General late C. 8. Army.” 
“ Fredericksburg, Va., Aug. 4th, 1879.” 


General Patton Anderson, commanding my Second Brigade, in his 
report of the battle of Shiloh, says: “ My brigade was ready to march at 
3 o'clock, A. M., on the 5th, and was so reported at the division head- 
quarters.” ‘‘ My other two brigades were ready to march at the same 
hour—3 A. M.—on the 5th of April, and their commander and his 
staff with them.” 

Applying Colonel Johnston’s rules of logic, is Ruggles’s answer 
sufficient ? 

AsI am dealing in facts somewhat cumulative, I have to state that 
on or about the 20th of October, 1878, at Corpus Christi, Texas, I 
received a letter from General G. T. Beauregard, the second in com- 
mand of the Confederate army on the battlefield at Shiloh, which was 
published, by permission, in the Galveston Daily News, November 22d, 
1878, and of which an extract is appended. 


“New York, October 2d, 1878, 
“314 West 58th Street. 


“My Dear General,—I have just read in the Fredericksburg Semi- 
Weekly Reporter” (Recorder) “of the 13th ultimo, your vindication of 
yourself against the ‘calumny’ of Colonel W. P. Johnston, in the life 
of his worthy father, relative to the concentration of troops, April 5th, 
1862, preliminary to the battle of Shiloh. 
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“ This is the first time I have heard you blamed or rendered responsi- 
ble for the unfortunate delay which occurred in the march of the 
troops to the battle field of Shiloh on the morning of the 5th. Neither 
General Johnston, in my presence, nor myself, ever attached such 
blame to you. 

“The reasons you give for the delay are correct, as far as they go: 
bad roads, due to heavy rains, change of route from that ordered (by a 
subordinate commander), and the injudicious ‘ blocking up’ of the bark 
road by troops, wagons and artillery belonging to a different command. 

“Colonel Johnston seems to attach, in his book, as little importance 
to the reputation acquired in the field by an officer as though it had 
been obtained in some nominal military position in Richmond or else- 
where. 

* * * * ra * * * * 


« (Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD.” 


Applying Colonel Johnston’s logical rule, is Ruggles’s answer “ suffi- 
cient " for both himself and Doctor Polk? 

In a personal interview, subsequently, at San Antonio, Texas, with 
Colonel H. P. Brewster, Assistant Adjutant-General, and chief of 
General Johnston's personal staff, November 4, 1878, and on repeated 
occasions, subsequently there, and at Austin, he stated to me in ex- 
plicit terms—after having carefully examined the allegations in Colo- 
nel Johnston’s publication—that his relations with General Johnston 
were such that had there been any foundation for such an allegation he 
must have known it, and that no suggestion was made by General 
Johnston of any fault or failure by my division whatever. 

I now make reference to Colonel Brewster personally, and ask if 
Ruggles’s answer is logical and “ sufficient.” 

On the 15th of February, 1879, at Austin, Texas, I received a let- 
ter from General L. D. Sandige, now of New Orleans, La., my assistant 
inspector-general of division at, before and after the battle of Shiloh, 
bearing date ‘ February 10, 1879,’ in which he says: ‘There was no 
controversy during the march from Corinth that ever I heard of, then 
or afterwards.’ 

At Austin, Texas, early in April, 1879, I met General William Pres- 
ton, of Louisville, Kentucky, brother-in-law of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, and a volunteer aid-de-camp during the march and at the 
battle of Shiloh. 

In reply to my inquiries General Preston stated that “his relations 
with General Johnston were intimate and confidential, and that he had 
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accompanied him on the march, and on the field, and that in com- 
pliance with his request he had noted the course of events, and that he 
is certain that my name, or that of my division, was never mentioned 
by General Johnston in connection with the delay in the march to the 
position where the line of battle was established preliminary to the 
battle of Shiloh, on the 5th day of April, 1862.” Reference is here 
made to General William Preston. 

I repeat the inquiry—7s Ruggles’s answer sufficient ? 

In recurring to Colonel Johnston’s narrative we find the additional 
statement that “his orders (Polk’s) were to wait for the passage of 
Bragg’s corps, and to move and form his line in rear of Ruggles’s 
division, which composed Bragg’s left wing.” * * * “He could 
not advance or establish his line until this had passed.” 

“There was doubtless some confusion or mistake of orders in Rug- 
gles’s division.” 

This assumption is entirely unfounded, as the position of my divi- 
sion was in strict conformity with Bragg’s orders. 

To present the military status at the moment above noted, in the 
clearest light, I will refer, briefly, to some incidents connected with the 
previous march. 

Attention is invited to the following correspondence connected with 
the commencement of the march. 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS RuaGLsEs’s Division, SEconp Corps, 
“Army of the Mississippi, 
“Corinth, April 3d, 1862. 


“ Major Garner,—I desire to be informed if, by the terms ‘entire 
division,’ the first brigade in advance is included, and that the prepara - 
tion for the morning * * * * will include that brigade. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, . 
“ (Signed), D. Ruaetzs, Brigadier General, 
“Confederate States Army, Commanding Division.” 


“ Note.-—Ketchum’s battery, belonging to the Second brigade, is with 
the advance, and Bains’s is not ready for field service. 


“ DANIEL RUGGLES, 
“ Brigadier General.” 


This letter was written and sent at about 3 o'clock, A. M., April 3d, 
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by the mounted courier who brought the general order for the march in 
advance, dated April 3d, and received at 2.30 o'clock, April 3d, A. M. 
The courier returned promptly with an answer, as follows: 

“ General,—“ You will take all the troops of your division from here, 
Colonel Gibson, commander of First brigade, at Monterey, will be 
along, and some change may be made after a day or two. 


“6. ¢. G" 
“ Bains’s battery will not go. 


“ (Signed), Gro. G. GARNER, 
“ Assistant Adjutant General.” 


We note that Colonel Johnston, in the final clause of the second 
paragraph, p. 564, specified: “It is certain that one of Ruggles’s 
brigade commanders, who was on outpost duty at Monterey, received 
no orders at all, and was left to surmise the meaning of the movement, 
as regiment after regiment filed by.” 

In my former notice of this gratuitous remark, I asked if it was 
designed as further evidence that ‘ Ruggles was finally blamed,” justly? 
Then added, “ This detached brigade” (Gibson’s) “was not then under 
my orders—not until it rejoined my division. This is a rigid military 
rule. My troops, indeed, were disciplined to be held always ready, as 
was shown by Colonel Pond’s” (3d) “ brigade resisting General Buck's 
early attack, and my two other brigades having been the first troops 
to form and ready to march to engage the enemy on the morning of 
the 7th of April.” Furthermore I asked attention to the following 
orders, received at 1 o’clock P. M., on the 3d of April, at Corinth: 


“ HEAD QUARTERS SECOND Corps, A. M., 
CorintH, 3d April, 1862. 


“Brigadier-General Ruggles Commanding Division: 


“You will move out your division by way of Monterey to the inter- 
section of the Purdy and Monterey road with the Bark road, leading 
towards Pittsburg. Encamp there to-night. Do not encumber the 
Pittsburg road, as other troops may have to pass you. You will follow 
Withers’s division to Monterey, and then take on your brigade to that 
place” (Colonel Gibson’s First Brigade). From Monterey you take 
the Purdy road, Withers one to the right of it.” 

“Captain Jenkins, in command of four companies of cavalry, will 
report to you. Captain Steele (engineers), will assign you a guide. 
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“If you cannot reach your position to-night do so early to-morrow.” 


(Signed), “ Braxton Braae, 
“‘ Major-General Commanding.” 


In continuation, I then said: “To have communicated in advance, 
under the circumstances, would have endangered my official integrity, 
and, as is apparent, was entirely unnecessary.” General Bragg, in his 
report of the battle of Shiloh, dated April 30, 1862, states that “ the 
road to Monterey, eleven miles, was found very bad, requiring us until 
eleven o'clock on the 4th to concentrate at that place, where one of my 
brigades joined the column.” This was Colonel R. L. Gibson’s detached 
brigade. General Chalmers’s brigade, Withers’s division, had pre- 
viously marched that morning for Mickey's, direct. It appears that 
that which was “ certain" proves quite uncertain—in fact, unfounded / 
“Was this charge made” (by Colonel Johnston) “ on the principle that 
the effects of poisons are cwmulative—as corroborative evidence ?” 

The following letter, written by General Bragg at 10 o'clock A. M., 
April 4th, from Monterey, to General Johnston or General Beauregard, 
forms an important incident in the history of the march: 


“ My Dear General,—I reached here at half-past eight o'clock, ahead 
of my rear division. Bad roads, insufficient transportation badly 
managed, and the usual delays of a first move of new troops have 
caused the delay. My first division (Withers’s) is at Mickey’s, and the 
ignorance of the guide for the second (Ruggles’s), as well as the reports 
I receive from people here, induced me to order my second division to 
move on the same road as the first. I am also influenced to do this 
from the information I have of General Hardee’s advance.” * * * 
“T will send a courier to notify General Polk of my change.” p. 564. 

“The ‘special orders as to the movement of troops’ directed Bragg 
to move from Monterey to Mickey’s with Withers’s division, while 
Ruggles’s division was to move from Monterey on the road to Purdy, 
which crossed the Bark road more than two miles in rear of Mickey's.” 
See p. 566. 

“ Had Ruggles pursued this route he could have passed to the left of 
Mickey’s and deployed without interferences or obstruction from Har- 
dee’s or Withers’s divisions. But Bragg’s order, changing Ruggles’s 
line of march and bringing him in rear of these commands, debarred 
any movements until they had cleared the way. To this cause of delay 
was added the confusion arising from any change of orders with raw 
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troops as to routes in the labyrinth of roads in that vincinty.” “See 
also General Jordan’s account, page 567.” 

Captain Polk states that General Polk “therefore continued the 
march of his command in rear of the Third corps, reaching Mickey’s 
that evening (the 4th). General Bragg’s column (two divisions) moved 
by a different road, the head of it reaching Mickey’s the same evening. 
During the night the whole of his corps was closed up and massed at 
the same point. We thus see that all the night of the 4th both com- 
mands bivouaced near Mickey's, not one near Mickey's and the other 
in its rear—General Bragg’s on the Savannah and Monterey road, south 
of the Bark road; General Polk’s on the Bark road, west of the Savan- 
nah and Monterey roads, these roads crossing nearly at right angles. 
General Hardee’s was beyond Mickey’s, in the direction of Pittsburg 
Landing, on the Bark road, along which all the commands were to move 
the next day. The orders for the 5th were that the troops should be 
ready for the march by 3 A. M. General Hardee to advance to the 
enemy’s outposts, about four miles from Mickey’s, and then form line of 
battle ; General Bragg to follow next, furnishing General Hardee with 
sufficient troops to fill out the first line, and with the remainder of his 
corps to form line a thousand yards in rear of Hardee; General Polk to 
halt at Mickey's cross-roads till General Bragg had passed to his front, 
then to move forward and to form on the left of the road a certain dis- 
tance from and parallel to General Bragg’s line.” Breckenridge was to 
form to the right of the road in Bragg’s rear.” - 

The solution of the question of precedence among the troops, thus 
concentrated at Mickey’s, appears to be quite plain. 

“Special orders No. 8, Corinth, April 3d, 1862,” directed the con- 
centration of the main bodies of the three corps—excepting only Rug- 
gles's division—at Mickey’e or vicinity, and finally that division marched 
there in conformity with orders from General Bragg, their corps com- 
mander. 

On the march from Monterey, Ruggles’s division fell in the rear and 
followed the Third and First corps on the Ridge road to Mickey's. 
During a brief halt, the address of the commander-in-chief was probably 
read to the troops, and I had an excellent opportunity to notice them at 
rest as well as in motion. 

These troops bivouaced, just as night set in, in the midst of dark- 
ness, mud and rain, at Mickey’s, not diverging, probably, materially 
from their order of march. 

In his report, General Bragg says, “‘ the command bivouaced for the 
night near the Mickey house, immediately in rear of Major-General 
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Hardee's corps. Major-General Polk's being just in our rear.” Here 
reference was probably made to Withers's division, which was among the 
earlier arrwals. 

Morning came, The orders to march at 3 o'clock, A. M., were sus- 
pended on account of a drenching rain-storm having commenced about 2 
o'clock, A. M., rendering it impracticable to move at night. General 
Bragg stated that it was 7 o'clock in the morning before the road was 
clear, so as to put my command in motion, though it had been in ranks 
and ready from 3 A. M., in the wet and cold, and suffering from 
inaction. At this juncture the commanding general arrived at our 
position. “My column, at last fairly in motion, moved on without 
delay, &c.” The general, in this instance, also referred to Withers’s as 
the leading division. 

General John K. Jackson, commanding the Third brigade of this 
division, reported that he “arrived at the place of rendezvous near the 
battle field of Shiloh, at 12 o'clock on Saturday, 5th April, instant.” 
He had no connection with the obstructed march. 

Brigadier-General Patton Anderson, the commander of my Second 
brigade, to whose report reference has already been made, in continua- 
tion states: “ At about 3 o'clock, P. M., of the 5th, my command took 
its position in the column, on the Bark road, marching left in front, in 
the direction of Shiloh. The road was much blocked up by the trains 
of wagons and artillery attached to corps in front. In order to reach 
my position in the designated line of battle, at the hour indicated in 
the plan, I left the main road, taking a course through the woods paral- 
lel to the road, passing other trains and brigades till the way was found 
open, only a short distance from the point at which I was to file off to 
the left and form line at right angles, or nearly so, with the Bark road, 
on which the column was moving. 

“This point was reached by the head of my column at about 4 P. M. 
on the 5th instant. Colonel Pond, commanding the Third brigade, 
Ruggles’s division, having preceded me in the direction of Owl creek. 
After leaving the Bark road and following Colonel Pond’s command 
about half a mile, I found his rear halted and his line being formed. 
Meeting General Bragg at this point he gave me some directions as to 
the formation, rectifying, in some measure, the line formed by Colonel 
Pond. Soon after this I met Brigadier-General Ruggles, commanding 
the division, who substantially reiterated General Bragg’s instructions, 
which I was in the act of carrying out.” 

Here is unimpeachable evidence that the Bark road had been com- 
pleted “ blocked up.” In this connection the statement of Major Mun- 
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ford, of General Johnston's staff, will bear repetition with emphasis, 
He says: * * “half-past 12 o'clock came, and no appearance of 
the missing column, and no report from Bragg. General Johnston and 
staff, including myself, rode to the rear until we found the missing 
column standing stock still, with its head some distance out in an open 
field. General Polk’s reserves were ahead of it, with their wagons and 
artillery blocking up the road. General Johnston ordered them to clear 
the road and the missing column to move forward.” 

General Clark’s division constituted that portion of Polk's reserves 
then present, and the inquiry at once arises as to how they came there ? 

His division not having moved from its bivouac, occupied during 
the night, until notified to advance, at about 7 o’clock A. M. on the 5th 
of April, met with the obstruction of Clark’s division, which had pre- 
ceded it about sunrise—half-past 5 o'clock in the morning. 

Had Ruggles’s division bivouaced in the advance of Clark's, as has 
been assumed, is there a probability that it would have been permitted 
to remain at a halt, while Clark's division moved past it, in violation of 
orders ? 

This inquiry awaits an answer from both Colonel Johnston and Cap- 
tain Polk. Asa matter of courtesy I suggest, in taking a common- 
sense view, that Clark's division marched there, following General 
Withers's division of Bragg’s second corps closely, as soon as it marched, 
at an early hour that morning, and thus obstructed the entrance of 
Ruggles's division into its prescribed position in the advancing column ! 

Captain Polk quotes a clause from a letter received from General 
Charles Clark, the division commander of the First corps (Polk's), then 
present : 

Extract: “ We bivouaced Friday night on the road, the head of the 
column—General A. P. Stewart's brigade—within a quarter of a mile, 
I think, of Mickey's house. Very early in the morning the head of the 
column was at Mickey's cross-roads—I think about sunrise.” * * * 
“ At Mickey's cross-roads we were halted for some hours. General Polk 
was with me at the head of the column.”"—S. H. 8. Papers, p. 460, 
vol. 8. 

The inquiry is also presented as to what the missing column, “ stand- 
ing stock still, with its head some distance out in an open field,” was 
doing there? 

General Polk’s version of an interview with Beauregard, “ near 4 
o'clock P. M.,” would warrant the inference that this may be a pure 
fiction, and that the conditions were reversed—that it was my bull 
which had gored the plucky old bishop's ox before both were corralled. 
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It would, indeed, have been quite superfluous to have troubled 
Beauregard with such an unimportant narrative—especially while 
Bragg was present and had, doubtless, already stated to Beauregard 
the essential particulars of the march! 

Again, reverting to a common-sense basis, we may assume that, 
owing to the tempestuous condition of earth and skies at 2 o'clock A. 
M. on the morning of the 5th of April, 1862, I directed that my divi- 
sion should be divested of all incumbrances in its advance to the field 
of impending battle. 

Further, we may assume that when my division filed into the Bark 
road its advance was obstructed by a division of General Polk’s reserve 
corps—he being my senior—which had pressed forward contrary to the 
order of march, encumbered and halting, had “blocked up the road” 
and rendered the farther advance of my division quite impracticable. 

We may now still further assume, with confidence, that the head of 
my division, left in front, was, after encountering this obstruction, and 
some time held immovable, conducted into the open field with the view 
of advancing to its prescribed position on the line of battle as soon as 
a practicable route could be found through the deep mire and water 
and intervening forests. In this position my division was found by 
General Johnston, when he directed the road cleared of Polk’s reserves, 
and ordered my advance, to which my troops responded with notable 
enthusiasm. Such was the emphatic answer to the inquiry why the 
head of the missing column (Ruggles’s third brigade) was found 
“stock still out in the open field.” The three brigades advanced 
along and near the same route and encountered similar obstacles to 
those stated by General Anderson in his report. 

This succinct outdine will, it is assumed, stand the crucial test of the 
sophistry of the first, the casuistry of the second, and the array of facts 
of the last of my assailants, and every combination of theur pigeon-hole 
batteries in attempting to breach the military record of my division on 
the battle-field of Shiloh. 

Colonel Johnston assumed that there was “some confusion or mis- 
take of orders in Ruggles’s division!” I now deny,as I didin August, 
1878, “both allegations positively and emphatically.” ‘‘ The troops of 
my division disclosed neither evidences of confusion nor mistake in the 
execution of explicit orders, and maintained their proper organization, 
marched like veterans, and were distinguished for their undaunted 
bravery in their successive conflicts throughout the great battle of 
Shiloh—as Johnston’s own frequent mention of the conduct of my 
troops—without honoring, by customary courtesy, my name, as their 
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commander, clearly shows! On one occasion, subsequent, General Bragg 
declared, publicly, in my presence, that “these troops of my division, 
and his troops from Pensacola, Withers’s division, which I had in part 
disciplined,” “were distinguished as among the few troops who main- 
tained their organization through the battle of Shiloh.” 

I renew my statement of 1878, “that of the ‘chaffering’ and ‘con- 
troversy’ I know nothing now, nor did I know anything then, and in 
no manner was I a party to it,and that if General Bragg was cognizant 
of it, he must have rebuked the slander, and defended the conduct of his 
corps, and stood firm in its vindication. It is therefore apparent that he 
held me blameless, or that, with his accustomed promptitude, he would 
have directed me ‘to rise and explain !'” 

The question now recurs, “ Why did Major-General Polk block up” 
the Bark road with his reserve corps, and hold it, obstructing the pas- 
sage of Ruggles’s division in violation of the prescribed order of march, 
and in my absence, and without my knowledge, attribute his fault to 
me? It appears that after ten months’ delay—possibly for reflection— 
“the plucky old bishop” made his report of the battle of Shiloh at 
Richmond, February 4th, 1863, embodying in it his own version of his 
interview with Beauregard on the field of Shiloh. This recalls the 
declaration of Honorable John C. Calhoun, when in the Senate, the 
posthumous diary of ex-President John Quincy Adams was quoted by 
Senator Thomas H. Benton against him, that “the diary might be ac- 
cepted as evidence against the author—Mr. Adams—but was worthless 
as evidence against any other person /” The question of the “ plucky 
old bishop's” infallibility belongs to the theologians. 

The local or objective point involved, when sharply drawn, is, who 
was responsible for the delay on the 5th day of April, 1862, in the forma- 
tion of the line of battle on the field of Shiloh, which prevented an attack 
on the enemy on that day. Correlatively this involves, also, the emphatic 
inference that such delay precluded, for the want of time, a completed 
victory before General Buell’s corps arrived on the field on Sunday 
evening, the 6th of April, 1862. 

Field-Marshal Grouchy arrived upon the battle field of Warterloo 
too late to defeat General Blucher! 

The orders of General Bragg were explicit and were executed with 
promptitude and fidelity. My troops needed no apology and their sur- 
viving commander offers none—but he scorns any attempt to defame 
him or them. 

Colonel Johnston has, during two years past, had ample time to have 
consulted authorities, and to have expunged this error from his 
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book ; but, as I am not advised that he has done so, I am constrained 
to appeal to the great tribunal of public opinion. Captain Polk having 
already invoked its judgment, I commend for his consideration a more 
critical examination of the questions at issue. 

I must claim indulgence in repeating here the concluding paragraph 
of my letter to Colonel Johnston, bearing date August 28th, 1878: 

“Tt is natural that Colonel Johnston should cherish with pride the 
high character and the brilliant military achievements of his father ; 
indeed, it is praiseworthy, and I would rebuke any attempt to snatch 
one laurel from the sacred fame of General Albert Sidney Johnston. 
And yet, I have kindred and friends who cherish my name and military 
record with equal solicitude, and would resent every attempt to defame 
them. 

“T cordially invite my surviving, gallant comrades (which invitation 
I now renew), as a special favor, to send me, here, memoranda relating 
to the military march and the services of my division on the battle field 
of Shiloh, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of April, 1862.” 


DANIEL Ruaewes, Brigadier- General, 
Commanding Division, late C. 8S. Army. 





Report of General M. BP. Lowry of Battle of Taylor’s Ridge. 


HEAD-QUARTERS LowrRy’s BRIGADE, TUNNEL HILu, 
December 3, 1863. 
Captain I. A. Buck, A. A. General: 

Sir,—I have the honor to submit the following report of the part 
taken by my brigade, on Taylor's Ridge, in the battle of the 27th 
November, 1863: 

Early in the morning Major-General Cleburne called on me for my 
smallest regiment, to be placed on the mountain to the left of the gap, 
through which the railroad and wagon road passed, leading out from 
Ringgold in the direction of Tunnel Hill. I sent the Sixteenth Ala- 
bama regiment and Captain Palmer, A. A. General, to place them in 
position. My other three regiments were then placed in the gap. 
After the skirmishing had commenced between Smith's brigade and the 
enemy, Major-General Cleburne informed me that the enemy was 
moving in force to his right and he wished me to go on the ridge to the 
right and protect his right flank. I moved my brigade at once by the 
right flank, and after ascending the hill I heard firing several hundred 
yards to the right, and, leaving a staff officer to bring up the command, 
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I went in haste to see what it meant. I found the First Arkansas 
regiment engaging the enemy’s skirmishers, who had already gained 
the top of the hill. After assuring this regiment that support was at 
hand, and directing them to hold their position, I hastened to the head 
of my brigade, which was coming up the ridge at a double quick, with 
the right flank to the enemy, and the bullets from the 
enemy's guns already flying down the line. I knew that nothing 
but the most prompt and rapid movement could save the position, and 
that I could not take time to put the whole brigade in position before 
moving upon the enemy. Hence in reaching the head of the column, 
composed of Hawkins’s Sharp-Shooters, and the Thirty-second and 
Forty-fifth regiment, I commanded—‘ By company into line,” and de- 
ployed the column on the Tenth company, continuing the movement to 
the front with all possible rapidity. At the same time I sent Lieutenant 
Hall, my aid-de-camp, to bring up the next regiment in the same man- 
ner, and I went with the first to their important work, and nobly did 
they perform it. Our spirited fire, the sight of reinforcements, and a 
terrific “ Rebel yell,” combined to strike terror to the foe, and he fled 
in confusion. The Thirty-third Alabama Regiment was soon brought 
up, and formed on the left of the Thirty-second and Forty-fifth Mis- 
sissippi, and the Forty-fifth Alabama on their left, while Brigadier- 
General Polk came up with two regiments, and formed them on the 
right. The enemy, in the meantime, was pressing up the hill with 
great determination, but the heavy fire, from our advantageous position, 
rendered their ascent impossible; but as they continued to move to the 
right, it was necessary for our line also to move to the right, and to 
leave a bare line of skirmishers to hold the crest of the hill. When 
Brigadier-General Polk was severely pressed, he sent to me, in great 
haste, for assistance, when I moved the Forty-fifth Alabama regiment 
in “ double quick” to his support; and the general said, as his ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, they were just in time to save the position. 
When my ammunition was nearly exhausted, and I had sent for more, 
my men and officers gave me assurance, with great enthusiasm, that 
they would hold the position at the point of the bayonet and with 
clubbed muskets if the enemy dared charge them. 

The position was held until I was ordered to retire from it, which 
was done in good order. The whole command behaved with great 
gallantry, and inflicted a heavy loss upon the enemy. 

My loss was slight, but four killed and thirty-five wounded. My 
staff officers present, Captain J. P. Walker and Lieutenant A. P. Hall, 
rendered me great assistance in this expeditious movement, by their 
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promptness and great gallantry. I was deprived of the valuable 
services of Captain O. S. Palmer, unti] near the close of the engage- 
ment, he being with the Sixteenth Alabama regiment. 

For the performance of this regiment please see report of Major 
Ashford. Respectfully submitted, 


M. P. Lowry, 
Brigadier General. 





General P. R. Cleburne’s Report of Battle of Ringgold Gap. 


HEAD-QUARTERS CLEBURNE’s DIvIsIon, 
TuNnNELL Hutu, Ga., Dec. 9, 1863. 


Colonel,—On the retreat of the Army of Tennessee, from Missionary 
Ridge, Tennessee, to Ringgold, Ga., my division covered the retreat of 
Hardee's corps, arriving safely on the west bank of the East Chicamauga 
river at 10 o’clock, P. M., on the 26th November. At this point the 
river had to be forded. It was nearly waist deep and the night was 
freezing cold. I therefore determined to postpone crossing until the 
morning, and bivouaced on the hills near by. 

At 3 o'clock, A. M., on the 29th, I received the following order, viz: 

“ General,—The general desires that you will take strong position in 
the gorge of the mountain and attempt to check pursuit of enemy. He 
must be punished until our trains and the rear of our troops get well 
advanced. 

“The reports from the rear are meagre, and the general is not 
thoroughly advised of the state of things there. Will you be good 
enough to report fully. 


“ Respectfully, 
(Signed), “Geo. W. BRENT, 


“A, A. General.” 
“ Major-General Cleburne.” 


Leaving staff officers to conduct the troops across the river to the 
position designated, I went forward myself to examine the ground 
and form a plan for its defense. 

The town of Ringgold, a place of two or three thousand inhabitants, 
stands on a plain between the East Chicamauga river and the range of 
hills known as Taylor's Ridge. It is on the Western and Atlantic rail- 
road, about twenty miles southeast of Chattanooga. Taylor's Ridge, 
which rises up immediately back of the town, runs in a northerly and 
southerly direction. Opposite the town the ridge is intersected by a 
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narrow gap which admits the railroad, a wagon road, and a good sized 
creek, a tributary of the Chicamauga. 

The creek hugs the southernmost or left-hand hill as you face Ring- 
gold. The wagon road and railroads run close to the creek. 

At its western mouth, next to Ringgold, the gap widens out toa 
breadth of over a hundred yards, leaving room for a patch of level 
wood land on each side of the roads. The gap is about half a mile 
through, but the plain immediatly in front of its east or rear mouth is 
so cut up by the windings of the creek that three bridges, or three 
fords, have to be crossed in the first half mile of road leading from the 
gap to Dalton. 

It will be perceived at once that this was a dangerous position to be 
caught in, if the enemy should succeed in turning either flank. The 
gap and the hills on either hand are thickly wooded, except the base of 
the right-hand hill, along which, next to the town, a heavy fringe of 
young timber extends from the gap northward for three or four hun- 
dred yards. Behind this fringe of trees I placed two regiments of 
Smith’s Texas brigade, Colonel H. B. Granberry, Seventh Texas, com- 
manding; the Sixth, Tenth and Fifteenth Texas, consolidated, Cap- 
tain John R. Kennard commanding, on the left; the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Texas dismounted cav- 
alry, consolidated, Major W. A. Taylor commanding, on the right. 
The remaining regiment of the brigade, the Seventh Texas, Captain C. 
E. Talley commanding, I sent to the top of the right-hand hill, with 
instructions to keep out of view, but watch well the right flank of its 
brigade at the foot. On the precipitous hill to the left of the gap and 
creek, I placed the Sixteenth Alabama, Major F. A. Ashford com- 
manding, of Lowry’s Alabama and Mississippi brigade, with instruc- 
tions to conceal itself and guard well the left flank. I also sent on 
the face of this hill, fronting Ringgold, three companies of the Sixth 
and Seventh Arkansas consolidated, of Liddell’s Arkansas brigade, un- 
der charge of Lieutenant Dulin, of General Liddell’s staff. 

For the defence of the gap itself I disposed the rest of the Arkansas 
brigade, under command of Colonel D. C. Govan. The Fifth and 
Thirteenth Arkansas, consolidated, Colonel John E. Murray command- 
ing, I placed in a small ravine, running across the mouth of the gap 
from the right-hand hill to the railroad embankment. The Eighth 
and Nineteenth Arkansas, consolidated, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. 8. Hutchinson, fifty paces in rear and parallel to the former 
regiment. The Sixth and Seventh Arkansas, consolidated, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Snyder, and the Second, Fifteenth 
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and Twenty-fourth Arkansas regiments, consolidated, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Warfield, at suitable distances in rear, and covered as well 
as the nature of the ground would permit, thus giving me four short 
lines across the gap. From these regiments I sent a body of skirmish- 
ers to occupy the patch of woods at the mouth of the gap and left of 
the railroad, and that portion of the bank of the creek close to the 
mouth of the gap. 

In front of the mouth of the gap, supported by Govan’s foremost 
regiment in the ravine, I placed a section of Semple’s battery—two 
Napoleon guns,—commanded by Lieutenant Goldthwaite. I had screens 
of withered branches built up in front of these so as to effectually con- 
ceal them from view, and made the artillerymen shelter themselves in 
the ravine close by. The remaining three regiments of Lowry’s 
brigade, consisting of the Thirty-second and Forty-fifth Mississippi 
regiments, consolidated, under command of Colonel A. B. Hardcastle ; 
Thirty-third Alabama, under command of Colonel Samuel Adams, 
and the Forty-fifth Alabama, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Lamplay, com- 
manding, I placed in reserve in the centre of the gap. 

The portion of Polk’s Tennessee and Arkansas brigade with me, 
consisting of the First Arkansas, Colonel J. W. Colquitt commanding; 
the Second Tennessee, Colonel W. A. Robinson commanding; and the 
Third and Fifth Confederate regiments, consolidated, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. C. Cole, I ordered to take position temporarily near the rear 
mouth of the gap, with directions to observe my right flank and pre- 
vent the enemy from turning me in that quarter. 

I had scarcely half an hour to make these dispositions when I was 
informed the enemy’s skirmishers were crossing the Chicamauga, 
driving our cavalry before them. 

Immediately after the cavalry retreated through the gap at a trot, 
and the valley in front was clear of our troops, but close in rear of the 
ridge our immense train was still in full view, struggling through the 
fords of the creek and the deeply cut-up roads leading to Dalton, and 
my division, silent, but cool and ready, was the only barrier between it 
and the flushed and eager advance of the pursuing Federal army. 

Shortly after 8 o'clock A. M. the enemy’s skirmishers were in view, 
advancing. They opened fire, and under cover of it his lines of battle 
were placed and moved with the utmost decision and celerity against 
the ridge on the right of the gap. So quick and confident was this at- 
tack the enemy must have been acting on a concerted plan, and must 
have had guides who knew well the nature of the country. 

As the first line moved towards the ridge its right flank became ex- 
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posed, at canister range, to my artillery in the mouth of the gap. Five 
or six rapid discharges broke the right of this line to pieces and caused 
them to run for shelter under the railroad embankment. Farther to 
his left, however, he continued to advance, and made a heavy attack 
on the right hand ridge. He continued to advance in the face of a 
deadly fire from Major Taylor’s regiment, with the determination to 
turn the right flank of the Texas brigade. Major Taylor deployed 
skirmishers up the hill at right angles to his line of battle and held 
him in check while he informed Colonel Granbury of the state of affairs, 
Colonel Granbury sent two companies of his left regiment to reinforce 
his right. With three companies of his own regiment Major Taylor 
charged down the hill upon the force attempting to turn him and 
routed it, capturing between sixty and one hundred prisoners and the 
colors of the Twenty-ninth Missouri regiment. In the meantime I had 
ascertained that the enemy was moving another line of battle some dis- 
tance beyond my present right, with a view of ascending the ridge in 
that quarter. I instantly notified Brigadier-General Polk, stationed in 
the rear of the gap, to ascend the ridge and meet this attempt of the 
enemy. 

Luckily General Polk had already heard of this movement from a 
breathless straggler of our army, who was flying before the enemy, and, 
anticipating my order, sent the First Arkansas up the hill, and met the 
enemy's skirmishers within a few yards of the top. With the assist- 
ance of tLe Seventh Texas, after an obstinate fight, the enemy was 
driven down the hill. By this time large bodies of the enemy had 
crossed the Chicamauga, and it was evident that the main attack was 
about to be made upon the right. I ordered General Lowry to move 
his command up the hill and assist General Polk in defending that 
position. Moving rapidly ahead of his command, General Lowry 
found the First Arkansas again heavily engaged, but heroically holding 
its ground against great odds. Assuring the regiment that support was 
at hand, he brought up the Thirty-second and Forty-fifth Mississippi in 
double time, and threw them into the fight at the critical moment. The 
enemy gave way, and went down the ridge in great confusion. Lowry 
now brought up the two remaining regiments of his brigade, and Polk 
the two other regiments of his command. The enemy, constantly rein- 
forcing, made another powerful effort to crown the ridge still further to 
the right. A peculiarity of Taylor's Ridge is the wavy conformation 
of its north side. The enemy, moving up in a long line of battle, sud- 
denly concentrated opposite one of the depressions in this wavy surface, 
and rushed up it in heavy column. General Polk, with the assistance 
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of General Lowry,as quickly concentrated a double line opposite this 
point, at the same time placing the Second Tennessee in such a position 
as to command the flank of any force emerging from it. The attack 
was again defeated, and the enemy hurled down the hill with the loss 
of many killed on the spot, several prisoners, and the colors of the 
Seventy-sixth Ohio regiment. The colors and most of the prisoners 
were captured by the First Arkansas. In a fight, where all fought 
nobly, I feel it my duty to particularly compliment this regiment for 
its courage and constancy. In the battle the officers fought with pis- 
tols and with rocks, and so close was the fight that some of the enemy 
were knocked down with the latter missiles and captured. 

Apprehending another attack, General Polk rapidly threw up some 
slight defenses in his front. 

But I must now return to the extreme left, which the enemy at- 
tempted to turn. He sent what appeared to be a brigade of three 
regiments to the creek upon my left, and crossed over some companies 
of skirmishers. These were promptly met, and stopped by a detach- 
ment from the Sixteenth Alabama, posted on the left-hand hill, and the 
main body was for sometime held in check by Dulin’s skirmishers on 
the face of the left-hand hill, and the other skirmishers of Govan’s 
brigade on the creek banks, and in the patch of woods to the left of 
the railroad. He got possession, however, of some houses and barns 
opposite this point, from which he annoyed me with a constant and well- 
directed fire of sharp-shooters. At length collecting in large numbers 
behind these houses, he made a charge on Govan’s skirmishers on the 
left of the railroad. Lieutenant Goldthwaite quickly trained round his 
guns, and swept them at quarter-range with a load of canister and a 
solid shot ; they ran back, leaving several dead, and a stand of colors 
on the ground. Lieutenant Goldthwaite then shelled the houses, and 
greatly relieved us of the firing from that quarter. The stand of colors 
lay temptingly within sixty yards of my line, and some of the officers 
wanted to charge and get it, but as it promised no solid advantage— 
to compensate for the loss of brave soldiers—I would not permit it. 

About 12 o'clock, M., I received a dispatch from Lieutenant-General 
Hardee, to the effect that the train was now well advanced, and I 
might safely withdraw. 

On consultation with Generals Breckenridge and Wheeler, both of 
whom were present, lending me their personal assistance, I determined 
to withdraw from Taylor’s Ridge, and take up a new position on some 
wooded hills one mile in rear. 

About 1 o'clock P. M., I rebuilt the screen in front of the artillery, 
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which had been partially blown away, and then withdrew both pieces. 
by hand without loss. 

By this time the enemy had concentrated a large portion of his army 
at Ringgold, and was doubtless preparing to throw an overwhelming 
force on my flanks. He opened a rapid artillery fire down the gap and 
on the crest of the ridge, but showed no disposition to advance in front. 
I now simultaneously withdrew the brigades, leaving a few skirmishers 
to hold the front, which they did without difficulty. 

Soon after 2 o'clock P. M. I withdrew my skirmishers, fired the 
bridges in my rear, and proceeded to form line of battle in my new po- 
sition. The enemy was visible on the ridge in about half an hour after 
I had withdrawn my skirmishers. 

He saw my new disposition for defense, but showed no further incli- 
nation to attack and ceased from all further pursuit of our army. I 
took into the fight, in Polk’s brigade, 545; Lowry’s brigade, 1,330; 
Smith’s Texas brigade, 1,266; Liddell’s brigade, 1,016 effective men, 
making a total of 4,157 bayonets. 

My loss was 20 killed, 190 wounded, 11 missing. I am confident 
the enemy’s loss was out of all proportion greater than mine. Thecon- 
duct of officers and men in the fight needs no comment—every man, as 
far as I know, did his whole duty. 

To Brigadier Generals Polk and Lowry, and Colonels Govan and 
Granbury I must return my thanks; four better officers are not in the 
service of the Confederacy. Lieutenant Goldthwaite, of the artillery, 
proved himself a brave and skillful officer. 

The following officers of my staff have my thanks for the efficient 
manner in which they discharged their responsible and dangerous duties: 
Major Calhoun Benham, A. A. G.; Major J. K. Dixon, A. A. G.; 
Captain Irving A. Buck, A. A. G.; Captain C. 8S. Hill, ordnance officer ; 
Surgeon D. A. Linthicum, Lieutenant L. H. Mangan, 8. P. Hauley, 
aides-de-camp. Captain C. H. Byrne, volunteer aide-de-camp, also 
Messrs. Henry Smith and W. Rucker, of the signal corps, who volun- 
teered their services, and who I found very efficient and useful 

I forward, herewith, the reports of brigade, regimental, and battery 
commanders. General Liddell was absent on leave, but hearing of the 
fight, returned and rendered me all the assistance in his power. He. 
selected and reformed the new line, after we withdrew from our first 
position. 

' Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
P. R. CLEBURNE, Major General 
Colonel Geo. Wm. Brent, A. A. G., Army Tennessee. 
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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By BricADIer-GENERAL James H. LANE. 
CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1863. 


Camped at Culpeper Court-house.—On our return from Pennsylvania 
we camped near Culpeper Court-house for a short time, where we were 
once ordered out, on a Sunday, to meet the Yankee cavalry, reported 
advancing on the Warrenton road. None of our infantry, however, 
became engaged. 

Camped ‘at Orange Court-house.—We were then moved to Orange 
Court-house, and went into camp in a piece of woods belonging to a 
Doctor Taliaferro, near the residence of a Mr. Somerville, where we 
remained doing picket duty on the river at Morton’s Ford, until Gene- 
ral Stuart’s fight at Jacks’s shops. 

Ordered to Liberty Mills to Support Cavalry.—We were then ordered 
to Liberty Mills, as a support to our cavalry, but the brigade did not 
become generally engaged; that part of it which was sent to guard 
the road leading to Stanardsville repulsed a body of Yankee cavalry 
which had been driving some of ours. 

Winter Quarters at Liberty Mills——When the infantry returned to 
Orange Court-house, we were left to picket the Rapidan at Liberty 
Mills, and soon after went into winter quarters in a fine body of woods 
belonging to Doctor Newman. Here the brigade established an enviable 
reputation for good order. Private property was everywhere respected, 
and the fences around camp and on the picket lines kept in good order. 
When we broke up camp in the spring, some of the citizens said to me 
that they had nothing to complain of except the great destruction of 
timber, which they knew was unavoidable—declared their fences were 
in better order than they had been for a long time, and expressed the 
desire, should it be necessary to have troops quartered in their neigh- 
borhood again, to have our brigade sent back. 

Fight at Bristow Station.—On our march to this place we guarded 
the wagon train and a part of the artillery of A. P. Hill’s corps. At 
Bristow we formed line of battle on the left of the road, in an old 
open field, and were under fire, but were not ordered forward. After 
the enemy retired we assisted in tearing up and destroying the railroad 
track to the Rappahanock river, and then went into camp near Brandy 
Station. 

Here we remained until after the capture of Hays and Hoke’s 
brigades at the river. We then, with the rest of our corps, formed 
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line of battle near Culpeper Court-house. We were subsequently, on 
the same day, ordered to the Warrenton road to repel the advance of 
the enemy’s cavalry. 

Repulse of the Enemy's Cavalry on the Warrenton Road.—On 
reaching this point a courier reported that our cavalry was hard 
pressed and would be compelled to retire. I replied that when they 
did come back they must do so at full speed. This small body of 
Confederate cavalry soon after retired as directed and were chased by 
the enemy. When the Yankee cavalry was in range the battery on 
the right of the road and the Thirty-seventh North Carolina, from its 
concealed position on the left of the same road, opened and drove 
them back in the greatest disorder. Afterwards there was continuous 
skirmishing with the enemy's dismounted cavalry until nightfal], when 
we withdrew and returned to our old and comfortable quarters at 
Liberty Mills. 

Mine Run.—While in winter-quarters at Liberty Mills, Orange 
county, Va., our brigade did picket duty at the bridge over the Rapidan 
at that point, and on the Stanardsville road until Meade crossed the 
river at Mine Run. 

Here we confronted the enemy, and there was firing on the skir- 
mish line, but no general engagement. At this point the men suffered 
intensely from the cold. The men, being compelled to lie in the rifle- 
pits without fires, were relieved every half hour, and yet when they 
‘came back they could hardly articulate. 

To show how cheerfully such sufferings were endured, I will state 
that I saw a young rebel in the Seventh North Carolina, barefooted, 
without drawers, and his pants in front split up to the knee, take off his 
knapsack, take out an old dirty counterpane—the only thing, by the 
way, it contained—and when he was in the act of replacing his knap- 
sack upon his shoulders, some three or four merry-hearted fellows ran 
up, crying out, “ Hold on, Jake, hold on, and let us help you!” Yell- 
ing and laughing, they helped him on with it, and when he had folded 
his counterpane and wrapped it around his shoulder, another glorious 
old rebel, almost as “seedy” looking, who had been sitting with his 
back against the works, watching the whole performance in silerce, 
yelled out, “ Now Jake, you have fortified one end, what are you gwine 
to do with other?” Jake’s only reply was a back-step and a double- 
shuffle, the wind all the while making streamers of his torn pants. This 
performance was greeted with shouts and uproarious laughter from 
every looker on. 

After Meade withdrew we returned to Liberty Mills. 





History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


An Amusing Order from Colonel Barbour. 


HEAD-QUARTERS LANE’s BRIGADE, 
March 14th, 1863. 
Special Order No. > 
The colonel commanding has the pleasure to announce to the gallant 
officers and men of the Twenty-eight North Carolina troops, the suc- 
cess of their worthy colonel in an enterprise of the most hazardous 
character. After a campaign of less than two weeks, with all the dis- 
advantages of bad roads and limited transportation, his expedition has 
proved a complete success. After a short and spirited contest, the heart 
of the fair one surrendered at discretion and the gallant colonel is cer- 
tainly married. My informant, tho’ neither a telegraphic correspondent 
nor “the reliable gentleman just from the seat of war,” is still entitled 
to full faith. In consideration of this great success, the colonel com- 
manding, thinks it proper that to-morrow should be set aside as a day 
of fasting or thanksgiving—either course to be adopted in accordance 
with the amount of rations on hand. 
By order, Witt. M. Barsovur, 
Colonel Commanding Brigade. 





List of Casualties in Lane's Brigade—Campaign 1863. 





Killed. Wounded] Missing. | Torat. 


NAMES oF BATTLEs. 


Officers 
Officers 
Officers 
Officers 
AGGRFGATE. 


( 





Ckancellorsville, May 2 and 8...... 

Gettysburg, July 1, 2 and 3......008 nse re ie ee osee. | seece- |ecense] -voes 
Hagerstown, July 13.........00. -++-+- oe Oe oe | aaeemal castes eve 

Falling Waters, July 14 





Granp ToTaL 





The loss at Chancellorsville was one-third of the entire command. 
Entire loss in the “ Trans-Potomac” campaign, seven hundred and 
thirty-one, out of an effective total of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-five (1,355), including ambulance corps and rear guard. 

JAMES H. LANE. 
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Expedition into Maryland—Battle of Monocacy and Advance on 
Washington. 


Report of General Ear ty. 
LEEsBURG, July 14, 1864. 


General,—After driving Sigel’s whole force, of several thousand 
men, to Maryland Heights and demonstrating against him I moved, 
on the 8th, around his force, through Boonsboro’, Fox’s and Crampton 
Gaps, and entered Frederick City on the morning of the 9th, driving 
the enemy’s cavalry through the city. I found Wallace in force at 
Monocacy Junction, his force being stated in northern accounts at 
10,000, and consisting, in part, of the Third division of the Sixth 
corps, under Ricketts, which had arrived the day before. This force 
we attacked on the afternoon of the same day, Ramseur demonstrating 
in front, while Gordon moved across the Monocacy, on the enemy’s 
flank, by a route which had been opened by McCausland’s brigade of 
cavalry in a very gallant manner. The enemy in a very short time 
was completely routed by Gordon, and left the field in great disorder 
and retreated in haste on Baltimore. 

In this action our entire loss was between six and seven hundred, 
including the cavalry; but I regret to say Brigadier-General Evans 
was wounded and some gallant officers killed. 

On the morning of the 10th I moved towards Washington, taking 
the route by Rockville, and then turning to the left to get on the 
Seventh-street pike. The day was very hot and the roads exceedingly 
dusty, but we marched thirty miles. On the morning of the 11th we 
continued the march, but the day was so excessively hot, even at a 
very early hour in the morning, and the dust so dense, that many of 
the men fell by the way and it became necessary to slacken our pace. 
Nevertheless, when we reached the right of the enemy’s fortifications 
the men were almost completely exhausted and not in a condition to 
make an attack. Skirmishers were thrown out and moved up to the 
vicinity of the fortifications. 

These we found to be very strong and constructed very scientifically. 
They consist of a circle of enclosed forts, connected by breastworks 
with ditches, palisades, and abattis in front, and every approach swept 
by a cross-fire of artillery, including some heavy guns. I determined, 
at first, to make an assault, but before it could be made it became ap- 
parent that the enemy had been strongly reinforced, and we knew that 
the Sixth corps had arrived from Grant’s army, and after consultation 
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with my division commanders, I became satisfied that the assault, even 
if successful, would be attended with such great sacrifice as would 
insure the destruction of my whole force before the victory could have 
been made available, and if unsuccessful, would necessarily have re- 
sulted in the loss of the whole force. I, therefore, reluctantly deter- 
mined to retire, and as it was evident preparations were making to cut 
off my retreat, and while troops were gathering around me, I would 
find it difficult to get supplies, I determined to retire across the Poto- 
mac to this county before it became too late. I was led to this deter- 
mination by the conviction that the loss of my force would have had 
such a depressing effect upon the country and would so encourage the 
enemy as to amount to a very serious, if not fatal disaster to our cause. 

My infantry force did not exceed 10,000, as Breckenridge’s infantry, 
which, nominally much larger, really did not exceed 2,500 muskets. A 
considerable part of the cavalry has proved wholly inefficient. Sigel 
was at Maryland Heights. Hunter was making his way to get in my 
rear, and Couch was organizing a militia force in Pennsylvania. 

If, therefore, I had met a disaster, I could not have got off, and if I 
had succeeded in the assault, yet my force would have been so crippled 
that I could not have continued the active operations, so necessary in 
an expedition like mine. All these considerations conduced to ‘the 
determination to which I came, and accordingly, after threaten- 
ing the city all day of the 12th, I retired, after night, and have 
moved to this place in entire good order and without any loss whatever. 
Late in the afternoon, of the 12th, the enemy advanced in line of 
battle against my smirmishers of Rodes’s division, and the latter 
being reinforced, repulsed the enemy three times. When I reached the 
vicinity of Frederick, General Johnson was sent, with his brigade of 
cavalry, to cut the Northern Central and the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more railroads, which he succeeded in doing, destroying very important 
bridges. The bridges over the Gun Powder creek, on the latter road, two 
miles in length, having been burnt by Major Gilmer, who was detached 
for that purpose with the Maryland battalion. He also captured and 
destroyed two passenger trains, in one of which he found Major-General 
Franklin, but he subsequently escaped by reason of the carelessness of 
his guards. 

Johnson also burnt a small bridge on the road between Washington 
and Baltimore, and was on his way to Point Lookout, when my deter- 
mination to retire, made his recall necessary. 

An immense amount of damage has been done the enemy. Our 
cavalry has brought off a very large number of horses, Over one 
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thousand have been brought off, and $220,000 in money was levied and 
collected in Hagerstown and Frederick, the assessment against the 
latter being $200,000, all of which was paid in Federal and Northern 
money. 

I shall rest here a day or two, and shall then move to the valley and 
drive from Martinsburg a body of cavalry which has returned there, 
and then send the cavalry to destroy effectually the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad westward, and also to destroy the coal mines and furnaces 
around Cumberland, unless I get different orders, I am sorry I did 
not succeed in capturing Washington and releasing our prisoners at 
Point Lookout, but the latter was impracticable after I determined to 
retire from before Washington. There was intense excitement and 
alarm in Washington and Baltimore, and all over the North, and my 
force was very greatly exaggerated, it being reported that you were in 
command, having left Beauregard at Petersburg. 

Washington can never be taken by our troops, unless surprised when 
without a force to defend it. Please send me orders by telegraph to 
Winchester. Respectfully, 

J. A. EaRty, 
General R. E. Lee, Tneutenant- General. 
’ Commanding A. NV. V. 


P. S.—I was compelled to leave about 400 wuonded men in Fred- 
erick, because they could not be transported. 


J. A. Earty, 
Tieutenant- General. 


Since writing the above your letter of 11th received. A part of 
enemy's force has followed up to the other bank of the Potomac, but I 
am unable to find out whether any infantry has come up. There 
is no effort to cross. 

Hunter has certainly passed Williamsport two or three days ago. 

I will start for the valley in the morning. The arrival of the Nine- 
teenth corps in Washington is again reported, and there is a report that 
a part of Bank’s force has arrived, but I do not place much confidence 
in these reports. I think perhaps the heavy artillery from the Nine- 
teenth corps has come. 


J. A. EARLY. 
Oficial. 


Jno, Buarrn Hoas, A. A. G. 





The Killing of Lieutenant Meigs. 17 


The Killing of Lieutenant Meigs, of General Sheridan’s Staff—Prooft 
that it was Done in Fair Combat. 


The killing of Lieutenant Meigs, of General Sheridan’s staff, and 
the harsh “ retaliatory '’ measures adopted, excited a good deal of dis- 
cussion at the time. We are enabled to give the following conclusive 
proofs that Lieutenant Meigs met the fate of legitimate war, and that 
General Sheridan’s burning of private houses in “ retaliation” was 
cruel, and utterly unjustifiable by any law of civilized warfare, though 
in perfect keeping with the character of the man who afterwards 
boasted that he had “made the Shenandoah Valley such a waste that 
even a crow flying over it would be obliged to carry his rations.” 

General Early, in his “ Memoir of the Last Year of the War,” 
makes this notice of the affair on facts well known to him: 


“While Sheridan’s forces were near Harrisonburg, and mine were 
watching them, three of our cavalry scouts, in their uniforms and with 
arms, got around his lines near a little town called Dayton, and en- 
countered Lieutenant Meigs, a Federal engineer officer, with two sol- 
diers, These parties came upon each other suddenly, and Lieutenant 
Meigs was ordered to surrender by one of our scouts, to which he re- 
plied by shooting and wounding the scout, who in his turn fired and 
killed the lieutenant. One of the men with Lieutenant Meigs was cap- 
tured, and the other escaped. For this act Sheridan ordered the town 
of Dayton to be burned, but for some reason that order was counter- 
manded, and another substituted for burning a large number of private 
houses in the neighborhood, which was executed, thus inflicting on non- 
combatants and women and children a most wanton and cruel punish- 
ment for a justifiable act of war.” 

The statement of General Early will be sufficient with all who know 
his careful accuracy in narrating facts. 

But as settling the matter beyond dispute, we are enabled to give 
the following sworn affidavit of Mr. G. W. Martin, the scout who shot 
Lieutenant Meigs, together with the statement of Captain A. D. Payne 
of the testimony of the other two scouts who were with him: 


AFFIDAVIT OF G. W. MARTIN. 


“ WARRENTON, October 6, 1865. 


“On the 3d of October, 1864, I was scouting, in company with F. 
M. Campbell of the same company and regiment as myself (Black- 
Horse Troop, Fourth Virginia cavalry), and —— Shaver, of the First 
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Virginia cavalry, inside the lines of the Federal army in the county of 
Rockingham, near the village of Dayton. It was near dark, the sun 
having about gone down, and the evening cloudy and rainy. We were 
wearing oil-cloths over our uniforms, so that it was difficult to ascertain 
to which army we belonged. We discovered riding in the same direc- 
tion, but behind us, three soldiers, whom we supposed belonged to the 
Federal army. We were in such a position—so near the camp of the 
enemy—and they on the only road by which we could escape, and 
between us and our own troops, that it was a matter of necessity that 
we should either elude them by passing ourselves as Federal soldiers, 
or capture or kill them. Holding a hasty consultation with each other 
we determined to make the attempt to capture them. The three 
Federal soldiers were riding by file and we abreast. Riding slowly 
along until the foremost man came up by my side I immediately pre- 
sented my pistol, which I had drawn under my oil-cloth; each of my 
companions did the same, dropping back to the side of the man they 
selected. I ordered my man to surrender; his response, which was an 
immediate one, was the discharge of his pistol, which he must have 
had drawn and under his overcoat cape, wounding me severely 
through the body. I fired almost simultaneously, killing my adver- 
sary dead. One of the other men surrendered without resistance, the 
other sprang from his horse and, under cover of the woods on the right 
of the road, escaped. I succeeded in avoiding capture with a great 
deal of difficulty, owing to my wounded condition and the proximity 
of the enemy. 

We had ridden a mile or two before I ascertained whom it was I had 
shot; I was told by the prisoner whom we captured that it was Lieu- 
tenant Meigs, of General Sheridan’s staff. 

My wound was so severe that I could not be moved from the first 
place of safety taken for six weeks, and did not return to the service 
for three or four months—the course of the ball having been diverted 
by a bone, I was told by my surgeon, alone saved my life. 


(Signed,) G. W. Martin. 
October 6th, 1865. 
Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace, for the county of 


Fauquier, and State of Virginia, G. W. Martin, whose name is signed 
above, and made oath that the above statement is true. 


J. G. Becxuam, J. P. 





Report of an Engagement near Aldie. 


STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN PAYNE. 


G. W. Martin was an enlisted man in my company during the whole 
period of the war. The high character he always bore, and for which 
my knowledge of him enables me to vouch, together with the corrobo- 
rating account of the two men who were with him, and which I have 
heard from them, assures me of the truth of his statement. 

A. D. Payne, 
Captain Company “H” (or Black-Horse Troop”), Fourth Virginia 
Cavalry, Wickham's Brigade, Fitz Lee’s Division, A. N. V. 





Colonel W. C. Wickham’'s Report of an Engagement near Aldie, 17th of 
June, 1863, 


HEAD-QUARTERS FourTH VA. CAVALRY, 
June 20th, 1863. 


Captain J. D. Ferguson, A. A. G. Lee's Brigade : 


Captain,—I submit the following report of the part taken by the 
troops under my command in the engagement near Aldie on the 17th 
instant. 

I was ordered to take my own regiment, the First and Fifth, and 
Breathed’s battery through Middleburg to Aldie, and go into camp 
there, where I would find the rest of the brigade. 

On reaching Dover Mills, I ordered Colonel Rosser to go on to Aldie 
and select a camp, and whilst the other regiments were watering, 
received a dispatch from him to the effect that a regiment of the 
enemy's cavalry was in his front, between him and Aldie, and that he 
was about to attack them, I at once placed the Fourth regiment in 
position to cover my left flank on the road from the Snickersville pike, 
and with the First regiment and two of Breathed’s guns went forward 
to the support of Colonel Rosser, who, I found, had driven the enemy 
back, but been in turn compelled to give way a little, before a very 
large force. 

A few well directed shot from Breathed’s guns checked the advance 
of the enemy upon this road, but not in time to save the gallant sharp- 
shooters of the Fifth, who had, unfortunately, been pushed rather too 
far forward on ground where it was impossible for cavalry to aid them. 

The enemy, finding themselves foiled in their attempt on this line, 
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turned their attention to our left, where Colonel Munford, commanding 
the brigade, met them with the Second and Third regiments, reinforced 
by the Fourth, and later by the Fifth. For the rest of the evening I 
held my position with the First and Breathed’s guns, driving back their 
skirmishers whenever they attempted to advance. Captain Litchfield’s 
sharp-shooters were, as they always are, most efficient. Two much 
praise cannot be awarded to Captain Breathed and his brave men, who 
handled their guns with the utmost coolness, while their comrades were 
falling dead under the point-blank range of the enemy’s carbines. This 
position I held until ordered to retire, bringing off all my killed and 
wounded. 

For the part borne by my own regiment, under the command of Cap- 
tain Newton, who always “acts well his part,” I refer to his report. 

Suffice it to say, that its conduct gave me entire satisfaction. Its loss 
was one killed, seven wounded, and nine missing. 


Your obedient servant, 
Wm. OC. WickHam, 


Colonel Fourth Virginia Cavalry. 
LIST OF CASUALTIES. 


Casualties in the First Virginia cavalry : 


Company F—Thomas Lemer, killed. 
” D—David A. Fields, wounded. 
R. C. Williams, captured. 
Company K—J. Rench, wounded in hand. 
Lieutenant George Freamer, very slightly in thigh. 


(Signed), GEORGE FREAMER, Adjutant, 
First Virginia Cavalry. 


Casualties in Captain Breathed’s Battery : 


Killed—W. H. Greenwell, J. W. Parker. 
Wounded—E. Russell, John Key—G. Terry, slightly. 


(Signed), JAMES BREATHED, 
Captain 8. H. A. 





Exploits of the Torpedo-Boat St. Patrick. 81 


General D. H. Maury’s Report of the Exploits of the Torpedo-Boat St, 
Patrick. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DISTRICT OF THE GULF, 
Mosi.z, AuA., February 3d, 1865. 

General,—I have the honor to report that on the 24th ultimo, Com- 
modore Farrand, C. 8. navy, transferred to me the torpedo-boat “St. 
Patrick,” built by a man named Halligan, under a contract with the 
government. Halligan having shown. himself deficient in nerve or 
capacity to attack the enemy, I removed him from command of the 
St. Patrick and assigned to her Lieutenant Walker, C.S. navy, a young 
officer of great gallantry and merit, whom Commodore Farrand kindly 
placed at my dispozal. Mr. Walker diligently applied himself to pre- 
paration for immediate ‘action, and although Halligan had removed 
from the boat several essential parts of her machinery, he was enabled 
to recover them and get under way on the night of the 27th ultimo. 
At 1 o’clock, A. M., he struck the enemy's flag-ship Octarora, abaft the 
wheel-house. The torpedo missed fire. The greatest consternation and 
confusion were occasioned on the ship, so that the fire of artillery and 
musketry, which was directed against the St. Patrick, failed to strike 
her, and she returned with her crew to the protection of our batteries. 
Some portion of her machinery was damaged during the expedition, 
but Mr. Walker is confident that he will be ready to go out again by 
the next dark moon. I take pleasure in reporting to the war depart- 
ment the fine conduct of Lieutenant Walker, and in recommending 

him, through you, to the favorable notice of the navy department. 

I remain, very respectfully, General, 
Your obedient servant, 
Dasney H. Maury, 
Major General Commanding. 

To General 8. Cooper, A. I. G., Richmond, Va. 





Battle of Hatcher’s Run—Telegram from Ceneral Lee, 


[Received at Richmond, Va., February 6th, 11 o’clock P. M., 1865, by telegraph 
from Head-quarters A. N. Va.] 


To General S. Cooper, Adjutant- and Inspector- General : 


The enemy moved in strong force yesterday to Hatcher's Run. Part 
of his infantry, with Gregg’s cavalry, crossed and proceeded on the 
Vaughan road—the infantry to Cattail creek, the cavalry to Dinwiddie 

3 
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Court-house, where its advance encountered a portion of our cavalry and 
retired. In the afternoon parts of Hill’s and Gordon’s troops demon- 
strated against the enemy on the left of Hatcher’s Run, near Arm: 
strong’s mill. Finding him entrenched, they were withdrawn after 
dark. During the night the force that had advanced beyond the creek 
returned to it, and were reported to be recrossing. This morning 
Pegram’s division moved down the right bank of the creek to recon- 
noiter, when it was vigorously attacked. The battle was obstinately 
contested several hours, but General Pegram being killed while bravely 
encouraging his men, and Colonel Hoffman wounded, some confusion 
occurred and the division was pressed back to its original position. 
Evan's division, ordered by General Gordon to support Pegram's, charged 
the enemy and forced him back, but was in turn compelled to retire. 
Mahone’s division arriving, enemy was driven rapidly to his defenses 
on Hatcher’s Run. Our loss is reported to be small, that of the enemy 


not supposed great. 
R. E. Lez, General. 





Capture of General Scammon. 
TELEGRAM FROM GENERAL SAMUEL JONES, 
[Received at Richmond, February, 1864, by telegraph from Dublin 15th.] 
To General 8. Cooper, Adjutant- and Inspector-General : 


On the 3d instant Major Nounnan, with a detachment of forty men 
of the Sixteenth Virginia cavalry, captured the armed steamer, B. C. 
Lera, at Winfield, Putnam county, Virginia, with a valuable cargo and 
twenty-nine prisoners, including Brigadier-General E. P. Scammon, 
commanding forces in Kanawha Valley, a captain and two lieutenants 
of his staff. General Scammon and two officers of his staff are there 
now, and will be forwarded to Richmond to-morrow, unless you order 
otherwise, in charge of Lieutenant Vertigan, the gallant young officer 
who boarded the boat with only twelve men. Colonel Ferguson, whom 
I sent with his regiment, the Sixteenth Virginia cavalry, to the lower 
Kanawha, some weeks since, has made several captures, and rendered 
valuable service. 

(Signed), Sam. Jones, Major-General. 


[Official copy of telegram received, and respectfully submitted to the 
Honorable Secretary of War.] 
(Signed), Jno. WitHers, A. A. General. 





Capture of General Scammon. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL JONES. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT WEST VIRGINIA, 
DuBuin, February 15, 1864. 


General,—I enclose with this a copy of a letter received this morning 
from Major Nounnan, of the Sixteenth regiment Virginia cavalry, 
together with a parole signed by twenty-three enlisted men of the United 
States army. 

Lieutenant Vertigan, of the same regiment, of whom the major 
speaks in complimentary terms, will start to-morrow for Richmond with 
Brigadier-General Scammon and the two officers of his staff, Lieutenants 
Pinckard and Millward. 

Major Nounnan and his small party, especially Lieutenant Vertigan, 
have performed their duty in the most creditable manner. 

I sent Colonel Ferguson with his regiment, the Sixteenth Virginia 
cavalry, to the lower Kanawha, late in December last. He has so far 
conducted the expedition with judgment and discretion, has captured 
much of the enemy’s property, and a number of prisoners, and diverted 
the attention of the enemy in that quarter from this part of the coun- 
try to the protection of their own border. 

Very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 
Sam. JONEs, 


Major-General. 
Gen. 8. Cooper, Adjutant- and Inspector- General C.8. A., Richmond, Va. 


LETTER FROM MAJOR NOUNNAN. 
Locan County, Va., February 7, 1864. 


General,—I left Colonel Ferguson in Wayne county on the 25th 
ultimo, with indefinite orders and discretionary powers, and moved in 
the direction of the Kanawha river, along which stream I manceuvred 
in the counties of Mason and Putnam until the 3d instant. 

I entered Winfield, Putnam Court-house, on the morning of the 3d 
instant, at 3 o'clock, with forty men and found a number of govern- 
ment officials there (whom I failed to secure) and a government 
steamer, with a strong guard and a piece of artillery, lying upon the 
opposite side of the river. With great difficulty I secured a small 
craft, capable only of carrying four men, with which I crossed a small 
party of twelve men under Lieutenant E. G. Vertigan, who obeyed my 
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instructions as speedily as possible in cutting the telegraph and assault- 
ing the boat, which surrendered without firing a gun, although having 
moved several yards from the shore. 

I found a valuable cargo on board, consisting chiefly of medical 
stores and tarpaulin, a lot of arms, &., and Brigadier-General E. P, 
Scammon, Captain Wm. G. Pinckard and Lieutenant Frank Millward, 
of his staff, and Lieutenant William ©. Lyon, Twenty-third Ohio 
volunteers, and twenty-five men—cummissioned officers and privates. 
I secured about twenty horses and some of the most valuable medicine, 
demolished the telegraph office—instruments, wire, &c.—and moved to 
the mouth of Big Hurricane, where I burned the boat and cargo of 
over $100,000 worth of medicines, destroyed the piece of artillery and 
a quantity of ammunition. Paroled all the non-commissioned officers 
and privates, except one, and determined to make my way through 
with the most valuable prisoners with as much speed as possible. The 
enemy pressed me heavily at all points in their efforts to recover the 
prisoners, and compelled me to come to this point. 

I herewith send you General Scammon, Captain Pinckard, Lieu- 
tenants Millward and Lyon, and Sergeant Thomas McCormick, who 
refused to take a parole. 

Itake great pleasure in bringing to your notice the coolness, discre- 


tion and courage displayed by Lieutenant Vertigan, as well as the good 
behavior and daring courage and fortitude of my entire force. 

I shall report to Colonel Ferguson, in Wayne county, as speedily as 
possible, and send the prisoners through from this point with a mounted 
guard, 

I remain, General, with much respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) James H, Nounnan, 
Major Commanding detachment Sixteenth Virginia Cavalry. 


Major-General Sam. Jones, 
Commanding Department West Virginia. 


P. S—I send General Scammon and Lieutenants Millward and 
Lyon in charge of Lieutenant Vertigan. The rest will be forwarded 
as soon as I hear from Colonel Ferguson. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


James H. Nounnan, Major, ée. 
Official. 
CHARLES STRINGFELLOW, A. A. General. 
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Correspondence of Governor George W. Campbell—Original Letters. 
LETTER FROM JAMES MONROE. 


WasuinetTon, April 11th, 1818. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Pinkney having obtained his recall from Russia, it 
becomes necessary to supply his place by an immediate appointment of 
his successor. The confidence I repose in your abilities and integrity 
induces me to offer to your acceptance this trust. You will have the 

goodness to give me as early an answer as in your power. 
With great respect and esteem, 
I am, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
James Monroe. 


LETTER FROM ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Paris, September 15th, 1819. 

Dear Sir,—I improve the opportunity of our countryman, Mr. Kade, 
who goes direct to St. Petersburg, to send you a copy of the Acts of 
last session, transmitted by the Department of State. 

Mr. Forsyth has been officially notified that the King of Spain would 
not ratify our treaty until he had obtained some previous explanations 
from the government of the United States, for which purpose he in- 
tended to send an extraordinary minister to Washington. Mr. Forsyth 
replied that he was able to give explanations on any point connected 
with the treaty, and that if it was not ratified within the time pre- 
scribed (the 22d of August), it would or might be considered as a nul- 
lity by the United States. The Spanish government made a civil 
answer, but persisted, so that they have in fact refused to ratify. It is 
understood that the explanations alluded to, relate to two points. The 
King of Spain had lately made some grants to favorites for immense 
tracts of land in Florida. 

As to the treaty, the United States were to pay to their citizens five 
millions of dollars for Spanish spoilations out of the proceeds of the 
sales of land in that province; it was insisted on their part that those 
grants should be annulled. The principle was agreed to, and by one of 
the articles, all grants subsequent to the January, 1818, were 
declared null, under a common understanding that this date embraced 
all such grants. Subsequent to the ratification of the treaty and prior 
to Mr. Forsyth’s departure from the United States, it was reported that 
the largest grant, to Duke d’Alazon, was dated two months earlier, 
and Mr. Forsyth was instructed, in exchanging the ratifications, to put 
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infa declaration that it was the understanding of both parties that that 
grant should be considered as null. He was bearer of two letters cer- 
tifying this declaration to be consistent with the intention of the nego- 
tiators, one signed by Mr. Onis, the other by Mr. Hyde de Neuville, 
who, by order of his government, had acted in the negotiation as acom- 
mon friend, and in the character of an inofficial mediator. The Spanish 
government was fully apprised of all these circumstances, that Mr. For- 
syth was fully instructed on this point, and that our government would 
not yield it. It was, therefore, unnecessary to send to Washington for 
explanation in that respect, and if it was their intention to insist on the 
validity of the grant, they might as well have refused at once to ex- 
change the ratification on the ground that Mr. Forsyth’s declaration 
was inadmissible. 

That government is also well apprised of the determination of ours 
not to give the explanation they require on the second point. What 
they want, is, that the United States should engage not to recognize the 
independence of any of the Spanish colonies. This had already been 
proposed and peremptorily refused. Our government cannot and will 
not enter into any obligation in that respect. 

It follows that the intended mission will fail, that the treaty is rejected 
and that Spain must abide by the consequences. What course may be pur- 
sued by our government and by Congress is uncertain, and you are as 
able, at least as myself, to form conjectures on the result. One thing is 
certain, that the treaty was, in her situation, as advantageous to Spain as 
she could expect. We paid for the soil of Florida much more than it 
was worth. The sovereignty was convenient to us and of no use what- 
ever to Spain, Florida being an insulated desert, unconnected with all 
her other colonies. And we gave in exchange what was of primary 
importance to her in order to form a barrier between our territory and 
Mexico. For we had, by the treaty, relinquished our claim to all the 
country along the Gulf of Mexico, west of the Sabine river; that is to 
say, to the whole of what the Spaniards called the Province of Texas. 
And notwithstanding our indubitable right to all the country watered 
by rivers falling in the Mississippi, we had also agreed that the Red 
river of the Mississippi should be the boundary, from the meridian of 
the Sabine river to the 100th degree of longitude west of Greenwich, 
and that from thence the limit should be due north to the Arkansas, 
and afterwards up the Arkansas to its source, yielding thereby the 
whole country south of the Red river, from a very short distance be- 
yond Natchitoches, and a large portion of territory north of the Red 
river and south of the Arkansas. 
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I do not believe that Spain will ever again obtain similar terms, and 
there is but one voice respecting the ignorance and folly which have 
dictated their late determination. Many persons charge Great Britain 
with it... She has had, heretofore, no influence over the councils of 
Spain, and Lord Castlereagh has expressly declared to Mr. Rush, that 
although England should have preferred that Florida should have 
remained in the hands of Spain, they not only had not interfered, but 
foreseeing the consequences of rejection of a treaty actually signed, had 
advised its ratification. 

You may have already received all this information from our gov- 
ernment, Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Rush, but reflecting on your remote 
situation, and thinking that a correct knowledge of the facts might 
enable you to make a proper impression on the Russian government, 
that that government is not less friendly to Spain than to us, and that 
it may be important that they should know beforehand the probable 
consequences of the conduct of Spain, I have thought that this hasty 
summary might be acceptable. I must add, and you may rely on the 
fact, that Onis had acted not only in conformity with his instructions, 
but had yielded less than they authorized him to do; so that there is a 
positive breach of good faith on the part of Spain, a circumstance 
which renders a renewal of negotiations still more difficult. 

I remain, with great respect and sincere attachment, dear sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Excuse my scrawl, I have not time to transcribe. 
His Excellency Geo. W. Campbell, St. Petersburg. 


From CommoporE McDonovueH. 


Unitep States SHip GUERRIERE, 
Cromstapt, September 27th, 1818. 

Sir,—This day being the anniversary of the coronation of the Em- 
peror Alexander, it may be thought that this ship might have paid a 
compliment to it by salute, but I find the Russian vessels which are 
draped on the occasion, and which will, in all probability, salute also, 
have not displayed the flag of the United States among others which 
they have hoisted ; this has determined me not to salute, and I hope my 
determination in this instance to remain silent is correct. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Honorable G. W. Campbell, St. Petersburgh. 


T. McDonoveu. 
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Colonel Baldwin’s Interview with Mr. Lincoln—Letter from Colonel J. 
H. Keatley, of Iowa. 


We publish the following letter as confirming the accuracy of Dr. 
Dabney’s interesting report of Colonel John B. Baldwin’s account of his 
interview with Mr. Lincoln. . 


Councit. Buiurrs, Iowa, December 18, 1880. 


Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. : 


Dear Sir,—I have just read, in the first volume of the Transactions of 
your society, Dr. Dabney’s paper concerning an interview between Mr. 
Lincoln and Colonel John Baldwin, of Virginia, in April, 1861. In 
May, 1865, I was on duty, as a Federal military officer, in Norfolk, and 
while the United States District Court for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia was in session there. I was introduced to Colonel Baldwin at 
that time, in the clerk’s office, by Honorable L. H. Chandler, United 
States District Attorney, Colonel Baldwin being then in attendance on 
some business connected with that court, and having also for the first 
time, after the war, visited Norfolk. I met him again, during the after- 
noon, at the Atlantic hotel, and he was kind enough to refer to some of 
the incidents of the contest, and to the causes which occasioned it. In 
that interview he made substantially the same statement that Dr. Dab- 
ney has given in his valuable and interesting paper, but, for reasons 
that will occur to almost any one, I did not repeat what he said, and 
did not feel at liberty then to make any publication of his statement, 
and would not do so now had not others already done so. 


Yours respectfully, 
Jno. H. KEATLEY. 





An Official Paper which was Never Sent. 


The following letter explains itself. We should be glad to learn 
something more concerning the lieutenants who wrote the document 


quoted : 
Councit Buurrs, Iowa, February 11, 1881. 


Dr. J. W. Jones, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Sir,—In the winter of 1864 and the spring of 1865 I served in 
the Army of the Potomac, in front of Petersburg, and was present 
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during the last gallant efforts of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Upon reaching the inside of the Confederate works in the vicinity of 
the point where the Weldon railroad crossed the trenches I saw a 
bunch of papers, the one corner of which lay in a pool of blood. Near 
by was also the shattered carriage of a gun, indicating that one of our 
shells had dismounted it. Everywhere were the signs of a desperate 
struggle, though the dead and wounded had been removed. I picked 
up the package of papers, supposing that some poor fellow had dropped 
them as he fell, and they might lead to a clue. There was nothing of 
interest except one, a copy of which I give you. I preserved it, but 
there was no historical society in the South in 1873 with which I was 
acquainted to which to send it, and therefore that year I placed it 
among the archives of the Iowa Historical Society for safe keeping, 
and publication was made of it among the transactions for that year. 
When I last saw it it had a large blood stain and a number of earth 
stains from the yellow clay in which I found it. It was written on 
coarse foolscap paper, in a delicate hand, and evidently had been pre- 
pared for transmission through the regular military channels to the 
War Department at Richmond. The following is the document: 


Camp Sixty-Frirst ALABAMA REGIMENT, 
March 31, 1865. 


General,—We have the honor to request of you authority to raise ten 
companies of colored troops in the vicinity of Montgomery, Ala. We 
feel confident that this can be done, with the help of influential friends; 
both of us having many in and around the city. 

We are, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
Tuomas T. GREENE, 
First Lieut. and Adjt. Sixty-first Ala. Regt. Inf. 


De Witt DILLARD, 
First Lieut. Co. “A” Siaty-first Ala, Regt. Inf. 
To General 8. Cooper, A. and I. G. 


I have always had a personal interest in the fate of these gallant 
soldiers, and I give you the copy for what itis worth. There is no 
doubt of the genuiness of the paper, as I picked it up and did not re- 
ceive it from any second hand. 

Yours fraternally, 


JoHN H. KEATLEY. 
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Reminiscences of the Army of Northern Virginia, or the Boys in Gray, 
as I saw them from Harper’s Ferry in 1861 to Appomattox Court. 
house in 1865. 

By J. Wm. Jonzs. 


[Prefatory Note—The readers of our Papers will bear witness 
that the Secretary has not often troubled them with his own writing, 
preferring that our valuable space should be filled by other pens. As 
I have been, however, frequently urged by gentlemen, in whose judg- 
ment I have great confidence, to publish a series of papers which shall 
attempt a sketch of army life as I saw it, I have decided to yield to 
their solicitation, so far, at least, as to present several papers on different 
phases of the history of our grand old army. It is for others to say 
how far it may be desirable to continue them. My general design is 
(while preserving the strictest historic accuracy as to our great cam- 
paigns and battles, bringing out especially the great odds against which 
we fought) to draw a series of pictures of the prominent leaders, and 
of the private soldiers of that army, showing who they were, what they 
were, what they did, and what they said on the march, in the camp, 
the bivouac, the hospital, and on the battlefield. ] 


Paper No. 1. 
EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR. 


It was my proud privilege to follow the fortunes of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, from Harper’s Ferry, in 1861, to Appomattox Court- 
house, in 1865. Entering the service as “high private in the. rear 
rank,” and afterward acting as chaplain in both Stonewall Jackson’s 
and A. P. Hill’s corps, I had some peculiar facilities for seeing and 
knowing what occurred. Personally acquainted with Robert E. Lee, 
J. E. Johnston, Beaureguard, Jackson, Stuart, Ewell, A. P. Hill, Early, 
Edward Johnson, Rodes, Pender, Heth, Wilcox, Hampton, Fitzhugh 
Lee, W. H. F. Lee, John B. Gordon, Pegram, J. A. Walker, and a large 
number of others of our leading officers, I at the same time made it my 
duty to know thoroughly the unknown private of the rank and file. I 
marched with him along the weary road; I bivouaced with him in the 
pelting storm; I shared with him the rough delights of the camp; I 
joined with him in those delightful services which proved that Jesus 
was often in the army with a power rarely witnessed at home. I went 
with him into the leaden and iron hail of battle, and I ministered to 
him in the loathsome hospital. I saw him in the hour of victory giving 
a right royal greeting to his loved and honored chief—and I saw him 
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when he wept bitter tears, upon being “compelled to yield to over- 
whelming numbers and resources.” 

It will be for me, therefore, a privilege and a pleasure to recall a few 
reminiscences of our grand old army, as I saw it, and to give some pen 
pictures of it, which I trust will be true to life, of interest to old com- 
rades and others, and not devoid of historic value. 

I will not dwell upon the details of leaving home—at sundown on the 
memorable 17th day of April, 1861—in obedience to a telegram from 
the governor of Virginia, of the ovation along the route to Manassas, 
Front Royal, Strausburg, and Winchester to Harper's Ferry, nor of the 
bloodless victory in the capture of the armory, arsenal, and an invalu- 
able quantity of arms, machinery, etc., which were safely sent to Rich- 
mond. The world has rarely seen a more splendid body of men than 
the volunteer companies who composed the troops which captured 
Harper's Ferry. Among the rank and file were the very flower of our 
Virginia men, and, perhaps, half of those who afterwards attained the 
highest rank in the Virginia forces were in the rank and file of: those 
brave fellows who rushed to the frontier at the first tap of the drum. 

The gallant gentlemen who at first commanded at Harper's Ferry 
were totally inexperienced in the art of war, and there was a great 
deal of confusion in the management of affairs, the camps being filled 
with wild rumors, and the whole force being frequently turned out on 
false alarms. 

Soon, however, a master hand took the reins—‘ Major T. J. Jackson,” 
of the Virginia Military Institute, having been commissioned Colonel 
of the Virginia forces and sent to take command at Harper's Ferry. 
This promotion was a surprise, and a grief, to people who only knew 
Jackson as a quiet professor in Lexington. 

But Governor Letcher knew the story of his brilliant career in 
Mexico, and had faith in his soldierly qualities. When his name was 
presented to the Virginia Convention for confirmation a member rose 
and asked “who is this Major Jackson?” and the delegate from Rock- 
bridge replied, ‘‘ He is a man of. whom you may be certain that if you 
tell him to hold a position he will never leave it alive.” I remember 
that we, too, asked when he first got to Harper's Ferry, the last of 
April, “Who is Colonel Jackson?” but during the month he held the 
command he showed so clearly that he knew just what he was about 
that we were almost sorry when we first heard, the last of May, that 
the command had been turned over to that great strategist, General J. 
E. Johnston. 

Frequent guard and picket duty, almost constant drilling (I remem- 
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ber one Sunday I had made two appointments to preach, but was on 
drill seven hours during the day, and was sent on picket that night), 
and the routine of the camp kept us very busy, and soon brought 
comparative order out of the chaos that had reigned, so that the 
“Army of the Shenandoah” which Colonel Jackson turned over to 
General Johnston was tolerably well armed and equipped, under fair 
discipline, and full of fight. 

As we stood picket on Maryland Heights, or up and down the Poto- 
mac, or as we turned out to meet a rumored advance of the enemy, we 
verily believed that Harper's Ferry was one of the strongholds of the 
Confederacy and that our force could maintain it against all comers, 
My company (the “ Louisa Blues,” Captain H. W. Murray) was one 
that entered into the organization of the Thirteenth Virginia infantry, 
which was to make for itself a reputation second to none in the service. 
Our colonel was A. P. Hill, who had won a fine reputation in the old 
army, and was one of the most accomplished soldiers with whom I 
ever came in contact, who was the idol of his men, and who, by his 
gallantry and skill, steadily rose to the rank of Lieutenant-General, and 
fell, mourned by the whole South, on that ill-fated day, at Petersburg, 
which witnessed the breaking of his lines and the virtual fall of the 
Confederacy. 

Our Lieutenant-Colonel was James A. Walker, who would have 
graduated first in his class at the Virginia Military Institute had he 
not been expelled for a difficulty with “old Jack.” But this difficulty 
was all forgotten when Jackson witnessed Walker’s splendid courage 
and marked skill in the field ; and one of the very strongest recommen- 
dations given during the war was Jackson’s recommendation for Wal- 
ker’s promotion. He succeeded to the command of the old “ Stone- 
wall brigade ;” was terribly wounded at Spotsylvania Court-house, but 
returned to take the command of Early’s old division, which he 
gallantly led to Appomattox Court-house. He is now the able and 
honored Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia. 

Our Major was J. E. B. Terrill, a brilliant graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute, whose gallantry and skill won for him the Briga- 
dier’s wreath and stars just as he yielded up his brave young life at 
Bethesda church, in June, 1864. 

With such leaders, and the splendid material which composed our 
regiment, it soon become the pride of its officers and the glory of its 
humblest private soldier. 

It was my privilege, while at Harper’s Ferry, to see occasionally Cap- 
tain Turner Ashby, whose raven locks and soldierly bearing even then 
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attracted attention, and whose name had become famous when he fell in 
June, 1862, as Brigadier-General of cavalry, but gallantly leading an 
infantry charge. 

I saw here also Colonel J. E. B. Stuart, who afterwards became the 
idol of the army, Colonel E. Kirby Smith, who was to surrender, as 
General commanding, the trans-Mississippi Department, Major Whiting, 
who was to win his wreath and stars and imperishable glory for his 
brave defense of Wilmington, and a number of others who are not 
unknown to fame. 

General Johnston at once won the confidence and enthusiastic admira- 
tion of all the troops; but it required all of their love for him to bear 
with any patience his decision, that so far from being a ‘“strong- 
hold,” Harper’s Ferry was “a complete man-trap,” and should be 
evacuated as soon as the machinery, &c., could be removed. 

On the 13th of June, Colonel A. P. Hill, with his own regiment and 
the Tenth Virginia, moved back to Winchester, and preparations for 
the evacuation of Harper’s Ferry were begun at once. 

To one of Lee’s veterans it is very amusing to recall those days of 
“holiday” soldiering at Harper’s Ferry, where we were all quartered 
in houses, where we drilled in dress uniforms and white gloves, where 
every private soldier had his trunk, and each company enough bag- 
gage for a small wagon train. 

But now we were to become sure enough soldiers. On the 14th, Col- 
onel Hill was started (with his own regiment, the Tenth Virginia, and 
the Third Tennessee) to make a march to Romney, forty-three miles west 
of Winchester, for the purpose of meeting a reported advance in that 
direction of his old West Point chum,McClellan. I well remember the 
scene on the streets of Winchester, as we marched through, amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies and the shouts of the crowd; 
the hospitality of the good people along the route, who supplied us 
with buttermilk and “wheat bread;” the sufferings of the men, all 
unused to marching, who soon filled the ambulances and the wagons; 
the warm reception we met at Romney by people who hailed us as 
their “ deliverers,” and treated us with the utmost kindness; and the 
pleasure I found in relieving blistered feet by resorting to my boyhood 
habit of going barefooted. 

While at Romney, the Commissary, a young gentleman who had been 
detailed for the purpose, reported one day that he could find no beef 
for that day's rations. “ Very well,” said Colonel Hill, “you can 
report back to your company. We have no earthly use for a Commis- 
sary who, in a country like this, cannot furnish regular rations for the 
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men.” Calling for his horse, he rode out from camp, and was soon seen 
coming back driving a herd of fine beeves, amid the enthusiastic shouts 
of the soldiers: ‘Colonel Hill is the Commissary for us.” 

On the night of the 18th of June, Colonel Hill sent two companies 
of the Thirteenth Virginia and two of the Third Tennessee to surprise 
the Federal garrison and destroy the bridge at New Creek, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad. The expedition was a success, 250 of the enemy 
were put to flight, and when the detachment returned with two pieces 
of captured artillery and several stand of colors, each man was a hero 
in the eyes of his comrades as well as his own, and the rest of us felt 
deep chagrin that we had not belonged to the chosen band. 

It being settled that McClellan would not advance by that route, we 
were marched back to the neighborhood of Winchester. Colonel Elzey, 
of the First Maryland regiment, was now put in command of our brigade, 
which was made to consist of the Thirteenth Virginia, Third Tennessee, 
Tenth Virginia, and First Maryland, and we had a season of constant 
drilling, heavy guard duty, and rigid discipline. 

On the 21st of July, Colonel Jackson had a sharp skirmish at Falling 
Waters with the advance of General Patterson’s army, in which, with 
300 of the Fifth Virginia regiment, and one piece of artillery (com- 
manded by Captain Rev. Dr. Pendleton), he kept back, for some time, 
two brigades of the enemy, and retired when about to be flanked, 
bringing off forty-five prisoners and inflicting other loss, with a loss on 
his part of only two killed and six or eight wounded. 

General Johnston at once advanced his whole army to Darkesville, six 
miles from Martinsburg, where we found Jackson awaiting us, and 
where, for four days, we remained in line of battle, and, with a force of 
not quite 9,000, threw down the guage to General Patterson, with 
his upwards of 20,000. I mingled freely among the men here, having 
old college mates in nearly every command, and I never saw men 
more anxious to fight—being eager to be led to attack the enemy at 
Martinsburg when it seemed settled he would not attack us. 

It was while we were at Darkesville that I first came in personal 
contact with the afterwards world-renowned “ Stonewall” Jackson, who 
was then a modest Brigadier-General of two days’ standing. A col- 
porteur (a friend of mine) had sent me word that he desired permission 
to enter our lines to distribute Bibles and tracts. With the freedom 
with which in our army the humblest private could approach the 
highest officer I at once went to General Jackson for the permit. I 
have a vivid recollection of how he impressed me. Dressed in a simple 
Virginia uniform, apparently about thirty-seven years old, six feet 
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high, medium size, gray eyes that seemed to look through you, light 
brown hair, and a countenance in which deep benevolence seemed 
mingled with uncompromising sternness, he impressed me as having 
about him nothing at all of the “ pomp and circumstance of war,” but 
every element which enters into the skillful leader, and the indomitable, 
energetic soldier who was always ready for the fight. Stating to him 
my mission, he at once replied in pleasant tones, and with a smile of 
peculiar sweetness: “Certainly, sir, it will give me great pleasure to 
grant all such permits. I am glad that you came to me, and I shall be 
glad to be introduced to the colporteur.” 

Afterward, introducing my friend, Jackson said to him: “ You are 
more than welcome to my camp, and it will give me great pleasure to 
help you in your work in every way in my power. I am more anxious 
than I can express that my men should be, not only good soldiers of 
their country, but also good soldiers of the Cross.” We lingered for 
some time in an exceedingly pleasant conversation about the religious 
welfare of the army, and when I turned away, with a very courteous 
invitation to call on him again, I felt that I had met a man of deep- 
toned piety, who carried his religion into every affair of life, and who 
was destined to make his mark in the war. 

When, at the expiration of the four days, we were ordered back to 
Winchester, the murmurs were both loud and deep, and the beautiful 
order issued by General Johnston was scarce sufficient to allay the dis- 
satisfaction at returning without a fight. 

We were then learning our first lessons in war; we became after- 
wards quite willing to allow our commander to decide when we should 
fight. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


OUR PRESENT NUMBER will be found, we think, in variety, interest, and historic 
value, fully up to the high standard of excellence we have fixed for our Papers. 
And we do not mean to allow any deterioration. We have the material now on 
hand to keep up the interest in our Papers for years to come; we are constantly 
receiving fresh accessions to our material, and we only ask our friends to help us 
increase our circulation, that we may introduce many contemplated improvements, 
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Tue Banquet oF THF CONFEDERATE ARMY AND Navy Soctety or MARYLAND, 
at the Eutaw House, Baltimore, on the evening of the 22d of February, must have 
been, from the newspaper reports, a brilliant affair, and we deeply regretted that. 
we were, at the last moment prevented, by an imperative engagement, from ful- 
filling our purpose of accepting a kind invitation to be present on the happy occa- 
sion. 

It would have been indeed a sweet privilege to mingle with old comrades of the 
First Maryland regiment, and of other commands, and to bave heard the speeches 
of General Wade Hampton, General W. H. F. Lee, General B. T. Johnson, Gen- 
eral D. H. Maury, and others. We rejoice in all of these gatherings of old Con- 
federates, in all of these efforts to keep alive the memories of the brave old days of 
61-65. 

But we cannct emphasize too earnestly our conviction of the importance of 
utilizing these occasions in order to put into permanent form, for the use of the 
iuture historian, the history of the commands which these gallant gentlemen rep- 
resent. The day is not distant when the seats of these heroic soldiers at the festive 
board will be vacant, and the true story of their glorious deeds lost to the world, 
unless those who made the history shall tell it as it was, and in such form as that it 
can be handed down to posterity. We have been gratified to learn that a full history 
of the Maryland troops in the Confederate service is now being prepared, and we 
trust that it will be pressed to completion. Let the Army Associations of other 
States see to it that their history is also written, and that it is putin permanent form— 
not simply published in some local newspaper—so that future generations may 
read it. And we would modestly suggest tnat we know of no more appropriate 
place for such publications than the Southern Historical Society Papers, and that 
no better way of vindicating the truth of our history can be devised than by giving 
these Papers a hearty support. 





A “ Reset” Masor-GENERAL as commander of one of the “divisions” of the 
procession, at the approaching inauguration of President Garfield, has excited the 
ire of the “ Union veterans” in Washington, who have resolved not to march in 
the procession unless the “outrage” is removed. 

General W. T. Sherman, chief marshall, appointed the offending marshall (Gen- 
eral C. W. Field), and insists upon retaining him, and it remains to be seen what 
the “veterans” will do. 

For our part we hope the gallant Confederate will relieve the minds of the 
“veterans” [we should like to know how many of them were real “ veterans” 
and not ‘‘ bounty jumpers” or “boom proofs”] by declining the honor of being 
marshall at all, and that “the boys in gray” will make themselves conspicuously 
absent from any such people so long as they are unable to realize that the war 
closed nearly sixteen years ago. 
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